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THE PURPOSE OF ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 1 

The current year has seen so many educational meetings and 
such a cataract of discussion on the subject of English that when 
I received an invitation to read a paper on the purposes of Eng- 
lish in the high school, I felt that no one could possibly have an 
interest in hearing what I might say, yet so happily is the human 
mind constituted that no sooner had I set about putting a few 
thoughts into order than I began to look forward to the reading 
of this paper with unusual pleasure. 

To one interested in public instruction, even from a sociologi- 
cal point of view, there is much of the unique in the long contin- 
ued agitation for our mother tongue in the American high school. 
So much said and yet so little said, so much done and yet so 
little done, could hardly have been the case in any other country. 

Educational movements in Europe and in this country take 
quite different courses. In European countries agitation is 
addressed to the authorities, not to the people. Europeans go 
about a project as we go about a postal reform. Whether under 
press of personal influence or class representations, or whether 
as the result of special commissions, whenever parliament or the 
German minister or the French assembly decide, that settles the 
matter. Regulations are formulated by the central bureau, 
directions are issued to local authorities, professional schools 
receive their cue, the press is informed, inspectors are detailed, 
and the new is put into effect without delay. 

Albeit with a deal of reluctance and private grumbling and 
looking to the past all are obliged to push the car, or if any are 
unwilling to ptish, they must simply get out of the way of its pon- 
derous wheels. We can hardly imagine Dr. Harris sending forth 
an order from his private sanctuary in the department of the 
interior, directing us all to provide five fifty-minute exercises in 
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English classics per week for four years for all high-school stu- 
dents — the same to take effect December 7, next — and we have 
equal difficulty in imagining ourselves conforming to such an 
order, however wise and timely we might deem it. Our only 
approach to such a system is found in city schools where gram- 
mar in and grammar out may be accomplished by the decision 
of a superintendent, or at most by a board or a committee. 

Educational movements in a democracy necessarily pass 
through successive phases. Strong souls like Horace Mann and 
Colonel Parker agitate. Sound, but more conservative, thinkers 
get their mental machinery under motion, active teachers work 
out practical details, so-called educators, who depend mainly on 
their eyesight and who spend their time perched on high places 
watching for a chance to seize the results of others' labor, pounce 
upon their opportunity and become outspoken in favor of reform. 
Ideas percolate through the people until they appeal to a sub- 
stratum of common sense, and then activity becomes general. 
Measures are carried out with various degrees of success and 
failure, according to the intelligence of participators modified by 
the advantages or disadvantages of local conditions. Our Ameri- 
can lack of centralization is accompanied by long delay and 
expensive ways of doing things. Our national treatment of the 
slavery question is a conspicuous instance and it is fair to assert 
that our educational doings, proud as we rightly are of our 
schools, partake of American characteristics. 

But, however that may be, there is a compensating willing- 
ness, a spontaneity and a personal interest in our school affairs, 
that does not exist abroad. Hundreds of instructors who have 
never seen each other, much less heard each other's names, work 
away at the same problems, each able to feel that his notions are 
more or less original. 

In the case of English, we are coming to an agreement none 
too soon, for along with other American eoucadonal peculiari- 
ties such as untaught infants in the teacher's chair, academies 
granting learned degrees, and superintendents of cities and super- 
intendents of counties without a liberal education, we have long 
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enjoyed the humiliating preeminence of being that nation which, 
of all civilized nations, gives least attention to the study of the 
vernacular. 

At the present time, however, conventions, congresses, reports 
of committees, courses of study, old English and modern Eng- 
lish in our universities, calls in our educational press, and added 
English requirements for entrance to institutions of learning, all 
show that English has reached the stage that I have designated 
as that of general activity, and that as a people we are about to 
follow the example of our better schools by emphasizing Eng- 
lish in all departments of public instruction. A heavy invest- 
ment of time and effort has evidently been fully determined 
upon by our educational public, and the question that interests 
us just now is a general one of procedure. There are yet high 
schools without literature, and such will be the case for some 
years, but English is getting into our high schools so much 
faster than instructors are adjusting themselves to the require- 
ments of the subject, that I am concerned just now, not so much 
that we teach English, but rather that our teaching may count 
for something. 

What English we are to teach and how we are. to do it, are 
questions of method. They are necessarily subordinate ; they 
ought to be governed by a discernment of what we want to 
accomplish by our teaching. 

Allow me to suggest four words : livelihood, mentality, 
motive and taste. 

Corresponding to these terms and for your convenience in 
transportation, I have made the practical ends and the higher 
purposes of English in the high school into four parcels which 
may be checked through to their destination under the desig- 
nations of Utilitarian, Intellectual, Dynamic, and Esthetic. 

This division is most illogical and clumsy. For not an effort 
tending to the one thing fails to contribute most truly to the 
others ; yet the analysis is a convenient one for the occasion. 
Under the first two headings we shall consider what our students 
should get out of the subject, and under the latter two headings 
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we shall consider what the subject should get out of our stu- 
dents. 

Utilitarian purpose . — Very possibly this caption is disappoint- 
ing. I am aware that English, or more specifically, literature, is 
exclusively associated in the popular conception, and I venture 
to say, in the minds of many instructors, with the lovely, the 
passionate, the great, the transcendental, something for our ele- 
vated moments rather than for our homely duties and sober toil, 
something bearing the same relation to drudgery that embroid- 
ery and art squares bear to plain sewing. I am aware that such 
expressions as banks of wild flowers, bright tresses, a godlike 
deed, and the bounds of time fill many minds in a vague, censer- 
swinging, incense-burning way of little positive value to any- 
body. Compress the whole fluttering inanity and you find a 
trifling residuum of thought content. If any such be present, I 
take a malicious pleasure in saying that one purpose of teaching 
English in the high school, and an important purpose, is to help 
the student in making a living. 

Doubtless it is decidedly prosaic to associate English, the 
noblest creation of human minds, with business and mechanical 
pursuits. But I think we make a great mistake in not doing so. 
We need something prosaic, something that is practical, and I 
am sure our patrons feel deeply on this subject. 

Editors, printers, lawyers, merchants, professional and busi- 
ness men who employ our young graduates, represent that they 
are not well grounded in the elements of English requisite for 
the trades and for the transacting of business. I find quite a 
strong feeling that our education is ornamental instead of being 
useful, and after making all allowance for grossness of judgment 
I am of the opinion that we do lose sight of the student's future 
and that our work is less in touch with ordinary affairs than it 
ought to be. 

The connection between bread and brains is a close one 
The sequence of property, leisure, and learning cannot be 
reversed. The portions of our country doing best by their school 
systems are the prosperous portions of our country. The sue- 
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cessful high schools of the day are located in prosperous cen- 
ters ; not necessarily large, but centers of activity and of accumu- 
lated wealth. Our high schools are maintained by a busy 
manufacturing, commercial, and inventive people. They are 
sustained by legal contributions from the money-making people 
of the community. A great majority of our students will be 
engaged not so much in extending the bounds of knowledge as 
in solving the universal problem of making a living, and I hold 
it to be neither materialistic nor craven, but the part of wisdom, 
of common sense, to meet the business demands of the life our 
students are to live. I, therefore, think that among the pur- 
poses of English in the high school we should give prominence 
to the utilitarian. 

Closely connected with this practical or business purpose is 
the duty of remedying defects in grammar-school preparation. 
High-school instructors are unduly severe in their criticism of 
grammar-school work. Not only are the grammar-school sub- 
jects much more difficult than high-school subjects, but the 
grammar-school teacher works at a disadvantage. Until the 
grammar-school teacher has a smaller enrollment, better library 
facilities, a larger salary and a more extended education ; until, 
in short, upper grade work is put more nearly on a high-school 
basis, it is unfair to draw unfavorable comparisons. Neither 
does it do any good. We cannot do our English work with 
illiterate students, and, as I have said, one of the first aims of 
the high school should be to cheerfully set about remedying 
existing defects. 

The intellectual purpose. — While I have said that practical 
ends should not be lost sight of, I have never been betrayed 
into defending secondary education, or into urging its claims on 
money-making grounds. The work of the secondary school is 
essentially disciplinary, and it is precisely in the field of intel- 
lectual discipline that the value of English has apparently been 
least understood. Not only have we undervalued the critical 
study of English as an avenue to a knowledge of other subjects, 
but we have neglected a training for power that no other sub- 
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ject can give so directly, so efficiently, and at so small an 
expenditure of energy. For half a century American practice in 
upper grade and high-school work has pronounced in favor of 
acquiring English by a study of other subjects. Those of us 
who have gathered here believe that through the pursuit of 
English we can best get at other subjects and that in turn laden 
with the spoils of conquest in other fields we should perpetually 
return to literature as the culminating subject of human study. 
Nine-tenths of the students who confess inability to carry a 
high-school course are forced to do so because they cannot get 
thought from a printed page. We ought to teach them to under- 
stand English. Bear with me if you will while we examine a 
few quotations in order of increasing difficulty. 
The first is the conclusion of a nursery tale : 

"The stick began to beat the dog, the dog began to bite the pig, the pig 
jumped over the stile, and so the old woman got home that night." 

Cause and effect. Comment would only obscure the mean- 
ing. 

This from John Fiske : 

*' The dreadful sufferings of Washington's army at Valley Forge have 
called forth the pity and the admiration of historians ; but the point of the story 
is lost unless we realize that this misery resulted from gross mismanagement 
rather than from the poverty of the country. As the poor soldiers marched, 
on the 17th of December to their winter quarters, their route could be traced 
on the snow by the blood that oozed from bare, frost-bitten feet ; yet at the 
same moment, says Gordon, ' hogsheads of shoes, stockings, and clothing 
were lying at different places on the roads and in the woods, perishing for 
want of teams, or money to pay the teamsters.' " 

Graphic, clear. Arrested attention all that is necessary to 
comprehend the situation. 
From "Among the Hills:" 

" The maples bending o'er the gate, 
Their arch of leaves just tinted 
With yellow warmth, the golden glow 
Of coming autumn hinted. 

Keen white between the farmhouse showed, 
And smiled on porch and trellis, 
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The fair democracy of flowers, 
That equals cot and palace." 

Whittier's thought is also simple and clear, but not so easily 
apprehended. I had an opportunity last spring to have this 
passage used in testing several hundred students applying for 
admission to high-school work and it was found that a large 
number were baffled by the poetic form, that is to say, on 
account of a poetical or inverted grammatical order they failed 
to comprehend that the maples hinted the golden glow of 
autumn. Now to one who remonstrated that I expected eighth 
grade pupils to understand the whole realm of American lit- 
erature I replied that in a measure that was just what we 
wanted. 

But here is a familiar bit from Curtis : 

" In that calm Syrian afternoon, memory, a pensive Ruth, went gleaning 
the silent fields of childhood, and found the scattered grain still golden, and 
the morning sunlight fresh and fair." 

Fragile and delicately tinted, but it must be held up to the 
light to be clear. 

From Longfellow : 

" Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions, but they show 

How far the gulf -stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives." 

This requires a knowledge of authorship, of physics, and a 
personal experience of passing years. 
This from Browning : 

"Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 
And you trace back the effluence to its spring 
And source within us ; where broods radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 
Shall favor; chance — for hitherto your sage, 
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Even as he knows not how those beams are born, 
As little knows he what unlocks their fount, 
And men have oft grown old among their books 
To die case-hardened in their ignorance." 

Not very easy. 

And here is something scarce any of us fully understand : 

" The idea of ought is a synthesis of somewhat and other — for it is the 
idea of other posited as the true ideal nature of the somewhat — this some- 
what is in its essence the other, and is a self-contradiction when not that 
other. Hence the ought presupposes the infinitude as the truth. So, too, the 
idea of restraint posits infinitude. For it also contains both ideas, the some- 
what and the other." — William T. Harris. 

The thought is so abstract and so compacted into few words 
and small space that we can get at the meaning only by letting 
the sentence lie in a strong solvent of which time and steady 
thinking are the ingredients. 

Were I to read you a scientific description of a plant or of a 
stone none but a systematic botanist and a mineralogist would 
recognize the descriptions as pertaining, it might be, to a lady's 
slipper and a bit of limestone. 

I might cite the case of a German professor whose Amer- 
ican students left him when they found that native Germans 
could not understand his lectures, and that, although he had a 
reputation for amazing learning, a suspicion had even got abroad 
that he could not understand himself. 

The point of all this is that our ability to apprehend thought 
has a limit. The extent of our understanding and the sphere of knowl- 
edge are two expressions full of meaning. The human race is 
surrounded, or rather has surrounded itself, by a sphere of illumi- 
nation outside of which, infinite in space, we are enclosed by dark- 
ness. The sphere of human knowledge at its best is but small. It 
is at the center, as it were, enveloped in a universe of the unknown. 
When we say that one has extended the bounds of knowledge we 
mean that someone, very likely a dark lantern, has thrown a 
strong light out in some direction, in the line of his specialty, and 
that he has, in this particular, beaten back the wall of darkness. 
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Just so the individual. Like the race, he sees somewhat about 
him, but soon reaches the limit of his ken. What he needs is 
not so much facts as a power of illumination, a radiant energy 
which for him lights up and renders visible the objects, the 
ideas, the thoughts within the sphere illuminated by the race. 
What a stumbling, groping, darkened, helpless creature the unin- 
telligent reader is! 

Limited by unfamiliarity with words, by ignorance of allu 
sions to history, to geography, to mythology, limited by youth- 
fulness and by want of experience, yet open to improvement, 
our students need to be inducted into the art of illuminating, of 
seeing, of getting meaning from the printed page ; and I con- 
ceive it to be one of the intellectual purposes of high-school 
English to teach students to read. With the help of dictionary, 
maps, and reference library we must train our students to unlock 
for themselves the great granary of truth stored up by bygone 
generations. Nor should all classics lack difficulty. Wresting 
a livelihood from a stony soil in a shrewd climate brings out a 
vigorous manhood. Wresting the seed thought from the crab- 
bed sentences of the great sowers produces vigorous thinkers. 
Effort begets success and success begets ability. Getting mean- 
ing once begets ability and courage to get meaning again. If a 
student once beat the wheat well out of a sheaf of thought the 
golden treasure thus acquired goes on multiplying to the end of 
the scholar's life. 

There is no doubt a place for rhetoricals in our curriculum, 
and I am slowly learning not to belittle any subject of instruc- 
tion ; but I have small patience with instructors who fancy they 
teach English by imitating the tones of Bryant's Bob-o-link or 
the ringing of certain bells. I have no patience whatever with 
a widely prevalent uttering of words broken only by the monot- 
onous click of an automaton saying "Next." I have little 
patience with word analysis and word study pursued as a sepa- 
rate subject, and I have no patience at all with reading matter 
having no literary flavor, chosen because it contains a quantity 
of useful information. I do not object to the information, but 
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we might just as well have something more. Choose the best 
literature, teach your students to turn on light from one word 
after another, from allusion after allusion, and from circum- 
stance after circumstance until the passage is illuminated. Be 
sure your students get the meaning. Be sure you awaken 
ability to get meaning. You are then fulfilling the great intel- 
lectual purpose of English in the high school. Mathematics 
develops the reasoning faculties. Foreign languages cultivate 
discrimination and they refine expression, but the study of our 
own English authors develops understanding and judgment and 
power as no other subject can do. 

Now the understanding of literature is not altogether an 
easy thing. Reuben Post Halleck, a Yale man, has lately pub- 
lished through the Macmillans a keen little book on the Educa- 
tion of the Central Nervous System. Mr. Halleck has so many 
good things for teachers of English and his book is so recent and 
so timely that I venture to quote you a paragraph : 

"Teachers of English literature are complaining that pupils cannot under- 
stand or appreciate some of the most beautiful, as well as the most simple, 
things, because of the lack of sense training. For instance, for 'Gray's 
Elegy:' 

' The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.' 

In order to interpret this simple stanza there must be formed an olfactory 
image of the fragrance of a rural morning ; auditory images of the twittering 
of the swallow, the crowing of the rooster, the melodious echoes of a horn ; 
visual images of the swallow, the straw-built shed, the rooster, and the horn. 
Here are eight special images demanded in order that we may interpret what 
would be otherwise meaningless marks on paper." 

The dynamic purpose of English in the high school I con- 
ceive to be the upbuilding of the student's individuality, the for- 
mation of ideals, the development of motive, of desire, and the 
drawing forth of action. One's ideals of manhood come from 
many sources. They may come from his mother, his father, a 
neighbor, a teacher, a clergyman, from social surroundings, from 
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the fresh snow fall, the forest, the landscape, from pictures, 
from friends, from books. Some ideals I fancy are highly com- 
plex resultants of various factors, but I am satisfied that other 
ideals, and I believe the controlling ones, owe their origin each 
to some one profound impression. I am satisfied that after 
standing on Table Rock and watching the waters of Niagara 
pour into the chasm below one turns away with a sense of majes- 
tic power that no other influence can modify. I assign high 
rank to the influence of nature and to the instruction of teach- 
ers, but I am satisfied that under normal conditions the precepts 
of parents and the influence of books are the most potent fac- 
tors in our early lives. 

To understand the dynamic purpose of literature we must 
apprehend its dynamic functions. Not only is reading a profit- 
able occupation for our moments of leisure, not only is it a 
source of refined enjoyment for the family around the evening 
lamp, not only is literature a pleasure, but it is something more. 
Literature is as vital to healthful thought as is the circulation of 
the blood to the body. Real literature, particularly the litera- 
ture of the school, the literature which we are discussing, is pure, 
true, ennobling. In it are embodied the great doctrines which 
raise man to higher levels. It is but a truism to assert that 
those not under the influence of literature, either directly by 
contact with transmitted or printed lore, or indirectly by asso- 
ciation with those who are under its influence, are not helpful 
members of society. They are not builders, for they have 
nothing to build with. You see that in its dynamic aspect I 
legard literature as the subject that teaches, indoctrinates, 
stirs up. 

To approach literature with the proper purpose and to 
appreciate its potency as a subject of instruction, we must view 
its dynamic apart from its other qualities, for in the schoolroom 
literature has a peculiar quality not found in other subjects. 
Visiting recitations of all kinds this comes closer and closer 
home to me each year. I often fancy I can see the keen, 
problem-solving, mathematical youth developing into the keeper 
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of a strong box, the holder of bonds, the possible wrecker of a 
railroad system. There is nothing in mathematics to set him 
aside from such a career. At times I fancy I can see a future 
lawyer in the Latin class delighting in the turn of words, in the 
rulings of syntax, and in the sophistries of subjunctive reason- 
ing. There is little in a Latin course to prevent a student from 
becoming a skillful legal menace to society. In history and 
allied studies, unless managed by a strong hand, there is room 
for the growth of an ambition to outwit the great masses as 
they have been outwitted time out of memory and to use the 
people as they have been used many a time before, as a stepping 
block wherefrom to vault to a prominent position. Young men 
of your acquaintance and of mine leave school anxious for 
place for what it will confer on them, not for a chance to render 
their fellows a service. 

It won't do to preach in school, it won't do to let a boy know 
that you are deliberately trying to make him better. It is not 
always wise to openly attack the abuse of public power or mis- 
conduct of private life. The literature class gives us our chance 
at the boy. Class-room sentiment is a wonderful help. The 
crowd has a marvelous influence on the individual. Icy dispo- 
sitions give way before the genial warmth of their fellows, stub- 
bornness becomes less stubborn, and feeble natures are roused 
and carried along by the general current; personality is avoided. 
In such a mood an author is heard with respect. His best 
thought is apprehended, his teaching is direct, positive, authori- 
tative, potent. If those who are earnestly and honestly calling 
for moral philosophy and for ethical teaching in our schools 
were really discerning, they would join us in calling for liter- 
ature. 

If we would see our purpose clearly we must also perceive, 
not only that literature is dynamic but that in its dynamic 
capacity it reaches everybody. It is true that literature is a 
luxury, a source of the highest enjoyment to the few, but like 
the bounty of nature, it is also common. If he be only thirsty, 
it is as cool, as delicious, as invigorating to the toiler as to the 
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millionaire, and more so. Literature is dynamic, but it is like 
the great force of nature that pulverizes impartially the clod 
and the crystal vase. It furnishes the mind with ideals of liv- 
ing, but it traces the same pattern on the pane of the cottage 
and on the window of the palace. 

It is the crowning honor of the American high school that 
it provides for students of suitable age and attainments, regard- 
less of sex, color, or nationality. It is characteristic of litera- 
ture, as a teacher of universal truth, that it appeals to the lives 
of all young people regardless of finance and social conditions. 

From whatever source derived, the youth's ideals of charac- 
ter and the faithfulness with which his inward monitor stands 
guard to preserve them are his defense against the follies and 
the vices of immaturity. Give him a healthy body and a 
healthy mind, fortify him with right ideals, and the young stu- 
dent is a monarch in his own right against whom evil counselors 
cannot prevail. 

Our individuality, far more than we realize, is the creation of 
circumstances, of influence. Our natures respond to impres- 
sions made on them, and this is why I speak of literature for 
what it gets out of us. And this is why literature is the subject 
of greatest importance, and this is why the dynamic purpose of 
English in the high school is so important. 

Pure intellect may be as merciless as a guillotine or as 
impassive as Cleopatra's needle. By means of history and 
literature we must introduce a fermenting, a forceful, a dynamic 
influence. Ruskin at his best is one who, in my judgment, 
accomplishes this kind of work. What standards of character 
he sets up in his Seven Lamps of Architecture ! If you would give 
the young girls an ideal of maidenly character and of conduct, 
if you would inspire them to do and to be, read Queens' Gardens 
together. I have seen a class under the influence of such liter- 
ature as Kings' Treasures fall into a quiet, no one speaking, the 
teacher silent. No one speaking, did I say ? Ruskin was 
speaking and the bright spots on the boys' cheeks while no one 
looked at his neighbor, or desired his neighbor to look at him, 
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showed that some thinking was going on. Thinking that would 
ripen into resolve and into action. 

The maiden who dwells on Lowell's description of womanly 
character wistfully longs to be such a woman and the youth 
who reads wishes he too were more worthy. 

" She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonize ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne'er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 

She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seems of other birth, 

Round us her heart intwines and clings, 

And patiently she folds her wings, 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 

I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river's peaceful might, 
Which by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright." 

Akin to the potency of literature in forming ideals is its 
influence in determining courses of action. Here again we are 
concerned not with what our students get out of literature but 
with what literature in its stimulating capacity gets out of our 
students. It is the dynamic purpose of literature, not only to 
form ideals, i. e., standards of perfection, but also to create an 
aggressive personality. How often the wrong wins because it 
is more aggressive ! How often the better loses because it 
stands and shrinks ! It should be a definite purpose of our 
reading course to create ideals and to stimulate activity in their 
pursuit. 

Nothing is more unfortunate than to stimulate the young 
person beyond his natural ability into a condition of hot-bed 
heroics wherein he runs atilt at every windmill in the social 
horizon and exchanges his birthright of plodding usefulness for 
a career that is merely pestiferous or destructive. I think the 
farther West we go the more examples of this type we find ; 
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and, conversely, nothing is more pitiable than a young person 
of natural talent commanding all that civilization has to offer, 
born to opportunity, yet doing nothing worthy of existence, or, 
what is worse, lolling along his way with an easy air of superior- 
ity, of indifference, too nonchalant to care how the world goes 
— too well bred, yes, too well bred, to take an interest in affairs, 
too well poised to be surprised. Such a person offers you three 
fingers after an absence of three years, and his class seems by 
no means to be diminishing. 

But between these extremes of unwisely stimulating and of 
failing to arouse, there is ground for the great work of inspira- 
tional literature. We abhor the consequences of vile reading, 
we deplore the results of yellow-covered adventure, we lament 
the demoralization accompanying sentimental books, we regret 
the negative nature of exclusively light reading, but do we real- 
ize that bringing our young students into an intelligent and 
appreciative acquaintance with the best things of the noblest 
writers also has its inevitable consequence ? Do we realize that 
voices inspired for the right are more powerful than voices for 
the wrong simply because they are for the right and the others 
are for the wrong ? Do we realize that when great thinkers of 
good are speaking to the young mind messengers of evil stand 
dumb and powerless ? 

Politicians and corporation agents understand this matter of 
influence better than we do. If they want a man's vote or 
countenance they send someone of influence to see him. We 
ought to do the same thing. We ought to see the citizen before 
the other party gets around to it. We ought to have someone 
see the young citizen years before selfish interests get around to 
him. If in his schoolboy days he has already been seen, if 
Benjamin Franklin and James Russell Lowell have seen him ten 
or twenty years beforehand, the voter will not be idly waiting to 
be approached. He will be lining up for the right and already 
working on our side of the question. These boys can be seen 
before the opposition gets around. Here is where the school- 
master's triumph comes in, here is where literature gets some- 
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thing out of the man. I believe in doing a great deal for the 
boy, but I want him taught and inspired with a view to his 
doing a great deal for us. Evil influences are constantly at 
work trying to get something from the boy. Why shouldn't we 
be doing the same thing? We are really stronger than the 
wrong. Timidity does not become the right. 

We dread the presence of miasma. We loathe contagious 
disease, but do we fully realize that in the presence of air and 
sunlight and pure water and proper temperature the dread 
microbe is powerless ? 

Let me write the songs of the nation, says one, and you 
may make the laws. Let me read inspirational literature to the 
young, say I, and they may make their own laws. Let us read 
the right thing with the right purpose in school and we have a 
tremendous purchase on what people will read out of school and 
on what they will do out of school. Let us bring our students 
under the influence of great minds. Let our young people leave 
school with noble purpose and the chances are their lives will 
be ordered aright. 

The natures of students so vary, the tempers and needs of 
communities are so different and the likings of instructors are 
so far apart that one should hesitate to prescribe selections for 
another. Each choice of a masterpiece, however, should be 
made for a purpose. It may be simple for practical formal ends, 
it may be more difficult for intellectual training. It should 
always be chosen for its influence, for its dynamic qualities, its 
moving moral force, for what it will get out of students, for what 
it will make them do. For myself, I can remember some of 
these influences as vividly as if they were exerted yesterday. I 
remember some of the epoch-making books of my boyhood 
as clearly as I remember the sound of my mother's voice or 
the physical features of the old farm. I could not if I would 
escape the powerful later impression made by the indom- 
itable will of undying Prometheus chained to his ocean rock, 
nor can I ever forget the impression made by Plato's account 
of simple, truth-telling, homely old Socrates, who would not 
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deviate an iota from the path of conceived rectitude, even to 
save his life. The steps of at least one man have been steadied 
and optimistic tints have been lent the span of life by a bit of 
sophomoric verse which has stood by in more than one hard 
pinch. 

" Pace through thy cell, old Socrates, cheerily to and fro, 
Keep to the purpose of thy soul and let the poison flow. 
They may crush to earth the lump of clay that holds a light divine, 
But they cannot quench the power of thought by any such deadly wine. 

They cannot blot thy spoken words from the memory of man, 
By all the poison ever was brewed since time its course began ; 
For still the world turns round and round, and the genial seasons run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost, and ever is justice done." 

The aesthetic purpose of English in the high school, as I said 
earlier, cannot be separated from other purposes, yet it should 
be kept in mind as a distinctly denned purpose. We need the 
graces of life quite as much as we do its rugged qualities, nor are 
they antagonistic. A bowlder is none the less granitic because 
gray lichens fleck its sides. Gibraltar is none the less a fortress 
because wild vines festoon its precipices. Longfellow is none 
the less great because blue-eyed banditti trampled over his 
dignity. The human heart is none the less true to stern and 
difficult duty because a little of the beauty and of the pleasure 
of life has crept into it. 

I believe that the American standard of comfort and of 
refinement for an entire people is comparatively high and that it 
is rising, but there is still an opportunity for literature in the 
American high school to do much toward cultivating our national 
taste. We cannot depend on literature to do everything, but it 
will help. An intelligent study of architectural references ought 
to do something to abolish gingerbread trimming from our 
houses and to banish from the fronts of our public buildings such 
monstrosities as ostentatious pillars resting on nothing, support- 
ing nothing, and reaching nowhere, or the anomaly of a pillar 
supporting the keystone of an arch. Even though ornament 
brings no dividend, such pictures as Shakespeare's "bank where 
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wild thyme blows " ought eventually to do something — some 
thing I say — to mitigate the wretched barrenness of our railroad 
embankments and the blackened desolation around our railroad 
stations. Passages may be had bearing on any topic. Here are 
two which give us a glimpse of roads and fences : 

" But turn out of the way a little, good scholar, toward yonder high honey- 
suckle hedge ; there we'll sit and sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon 
the teeming earth, and gives a yet sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that 
adorn these verdant meadows." 

"The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence, 
Was as a rhymer ere the poet came." 

The first is certainly calculated to create a desire, and a 
desire, you know, is the beginning of improvement, for neat 
roads and picturesque lanes in place of the weed-bordered 
geometrical stripes which now checker much of our country with 
tedious und untidy regularity. Now, as to the second, a 
Virginia rail fence, zigzagging along the edge of a wood with 
wild hops and bind-weed running over it, with now and then a 
squirrel frisking along the top rail on his return from a maraud- 
ing trip, is not a cheerless fence. The cheerless fence the blue- 
bird shifted his light burden of song along was doubtless one of 
those uncertain devious post and rail affairs from which the rails 
are sure to tear off if you try to climb over. 

There is scarce a feature of farm or domestic life which has 
not been reached and ennobled, and its possibilities for grace 
and beauty pointed out by our American poets. Then, too, can 
we not impart more of grace not to say ordinary respect and 
sense of propriety to our newspaper writers of the future. Their 
headlines alone are enough to condemn us. " Go It Grover," 
"McKinley Strictly in It," "Kent, the Wife Murderer at the 
End of His Rope," "William Waldorf Astor Sets up the Grub," 
"Pillmakers Have a Meet," "Shucks His Coat to Hustle for the 
Clerkship," and "Wants to Pound Stamps," are bad. The 
Englishman says " Deucedly bad, ah, you know, you understand, 
but, ah, what can be expected of Americans !" 
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Our standard of conversation is not high, if one may take the 
street, the tram-car, and the railroad coach for it. Exclamations, 
adverbs, adjectives, too-too-everything-for-anything, extravagant 
assertion, expletives, and brimstone words, not to say downright 
slang and low expressions assail one's ear until he feels like 
buttonholing the first intelligent appearing man he meets and 
drawing him into a doorway to inquire whether the queen's 
English is extant in these parts. I am sorry to say that at the 
recess hour our high school halls and lobbies bear little testimony 
to the refining influence of good literature. To me the conver- 
sation of our high school students, though delightfully free from 
bookishness and priggishness and cant, indicates poverty of 
vocabulary, weakness of expression, and poor taste, contrasting 
very uncomfortably with the rich store of words, the simplicity 
and the vigorous utterances of young people in the correspond- 
ing schools of Great Britain. In remarking on this degeneracy, 
I note particularly that the children of the Irish are losing the 
direct, racy, picturesque style of their unschooled forbears, with- 
out our giving them an equivalent. 

It is all well enough to say that the children get their 
English at home, inherit it, pick it up on the street, or that it 
ought to be attended to before they reach the high school, but 
saying so. does not help the matter. The problem of conversa- 
tion is with us and will stay with us. Someone has wittily put 
the case in this way : 

" The red man with his pipe of peace will soon have passed away, 
But the Irishman with his piece of pipe has hither come to stay." 

Other subjects aid, but the responsibility rests with English 
and it should be a part of the purpose of English to enrich our 
vocabulary and to cultivate a faculty for saying things with 
propriety. If we make wise use of models of expression from 
our great writers, if the minds of our American people are 
stored with rich quotations and sayings our newspapers and our 
speech will respond in accordance with the psychological law 
underlying all this that the human mind responds to the stimuli 
exerted upon it. The human mind is not a mechanism nor a 
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machine, but fortunately for our purpose it responds to the 
influence of our great singers as the harp answers the touch of 
the master's hand. Only, we must make this a purpose or the 
response will be as fitful as that of the harp played upon by an 
idle breeze. 

I have said nothing under the appropriate head of a purpose 
to train the creative power, the highest of intellectual powers, 
nor will time here permit to dwell upon making the study of 
literature one of the pleasures of life. It were impossible for me 
to fully develop the purposes of English nor is it possible in a 
high school course to do everything. We can only introduce 
the subjects and strike hard to do some things well. But we 
must make the student know that literature, inspirational litera- 
ture, is the mother of thought and of action. We must gird the 
youth with what armor we can and leave him to fight his own 
fight, well knowing that in the hour of weariness and of defeat 
if he but fall on her bosom he will rise with renewed strength 
and determination for the conflict. 

Just as psychology is impracticable for transient teachers and 
chemistry impracticable for transient cooks, so I am not in favor 
of highly organized courses in reading. Bring the student and 
the literature together into sympathetic companionship. Bring 
the right stimuli to bear during the impressionable period of life 
and we are fairly sure of the woman and of the man. English 
in the high school should be given place not to fill up the course, 
not because other schools are doing it, not because college 
requirements wisely insist on it, but because literature is the 
appointed means of bringing young people under powerful 
influence, because literature is a factor in building character, 
because literature furnishes the stimulus to which the human 
mind cannot fail to respond. We do not want one-sided courses 
of instruction ; each subject has its value, its own work to do. 
English, however, is not only part of the bread-earner's equip- 
ment, not only is it the universal solvent for all other written 
subjects, but it is unequaled for disciplinary purposes, and, as I 
have endeavored to show, so potent is it, that all other subjects 
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should, in turn, unite in the support of literature as the great 
dynamic, motive-supplying, action-producing influence in educa- 
tion. 

In the purposeful study of English, I feel that we are upbuild- 
ing a permanent part of our educational system. The move- 
ment, to my mind, comes at a fortunate time. No people can 
be intellectually great without an intimate acquaintance with an 
ennobling literature. It must be the literature of the daily life, 
of the field, and of the fireside, it must prevail in the kitchen 
and in the parlor, it must be heard in the countinghouse and in 
the market place. It must prompt on the rostrum and in the 
voting booth. It must be with one on the street and in private. 
To everybody, everywhere and at all times, it must teach the 
right and prompt to do the right. Literature must be to the 
world what conscience is to the individual. As Scotland and 
New England in proportion to population and resources have 
long been famous for the production of men, so they have been 
famous for knowledge of a literature. The people of Scotland 
and of New England have been Scripture readers. For genera- 
tions it has been customary morning and evening for the father 
to take the book and read to his listening family. And what a 
literature ! Description, oratory, and song, a friend, a wise 
companion, a counselor. 

He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread. 

Can the fig tree, my brother, bear olive berries ? 

See'st thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand before kings, he 

shall not stand before mean men. 
Pay me that thou owest. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, he leadeth me beside the 

still waters. 
In the morning sow thy seed, in the evening withhold not thy hand. 
A word fitly spoken. 
Be of good courage. 
Gird up thy loins like a man. 
Keep thy foot. 
When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the 

highest room. 
Let another man praise thee. 
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The rocks for the conies. 

The conclusion of the whole matter. 

Am I my brother's keeper ? 

Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant. 

Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child. 

Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, her children rise up and 
call her blessed. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

Take fast hold of instruction for she is thy life. 

What is written in the law ; how readest thou ? 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly. 

Whither thou goest I will go and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people and thy God my God ; where thou diest will I die 
and there will I be buried. The Lord do so to me and more also if aught but 
death part thee and me. 

I will liken him unto a wise man that builded his house upon a rock ; and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house and it fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 

Aye, what literature ! An aggressive literature and in the 
mouth of everybody, for Sandy leading his sheep on the Scot- 
tish hills had his text for every change of wind or weather and 
could quote the modern clergyman dumb, while the New Eng- 
land ploughman had a passage in readiness for every turn. 

Never before has a literature so pervaded the private lives 
of a people and never before hath a common people made a 
greater response. Scattered over the world, engaged in every 
occupation, you seldom find a son of Scotland begging his daily 
bread. Dominating the educational, the literary, and the politi- 
cal future of the New World, you seldom find a son of New 
England who is not for churches, for schools, for libraries, and 
for good government. The people, the literature, the reading, 
the response, not a mere coincidence. 
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Although biblical scholarship never shone more brightly 
than today, although more is known about the Scriptures than 
ever before, scriptural readings are falling into abeyance and I 
regard the present juncture as a critical one. Light fugitive 
writing for the day will never make a great nation. We can- 
not have a great people without intensive reading. We must 
endeavor to re-form, as it were, a system of reading that will 
continue the influence of the best literature. We must seek out 
precept and proverb, and anecdote and song. We must seek out 
tale of daring and of high resolve. We must have a literature 
in the schools that will hold people with a mighty grip. 

History, and science, and mathematics, and the ancient 
classics, are all serviceable ; each has its place and each has its 
work to do, but neither now nor ever can they do the work of 
our own literature. They cannot take the place of the world's 
experience. 

Through our high schools we can reach a great many young 
people. Ours is the opportunity and ours the great responsi- 
bility of giving to them what will be then a comfort, a source of 
power, a desire, and an incentive to do their best. 

Let us do our work reverently, with a purpose, and this, fel- 
low teachers, is my word — Inspirational literature taught with a 
purpose is the means whereby the schoolmaster shall do his part 
to improve mankind. George B. Aiton 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



